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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. ' del of it: but having once fixed its different! form the line be all of them measured in thei 
—. [ie ot in his mind, would construct it without)entire length, the aggregated amount of the 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. jany difficulty, merely from the idea of which} inland navigation, in this connexion alone, will 

Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance,|he had thus possessed himself. When much|be found to extend to above one thousand four 

Communications and Subscriptions received at the Office of | perplexed with any problem he hi . to solve,| hundred miles. 

JOHN RICHARDSON, his practice was to take to bed, in order to} The oldest canal in the northern part of the 

CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW sevenru, | Study it; and he would sometimes remain, we|kingdom is that between the Forth and Clyde, 
lare told, for two or three days thus fixed to his; which was executed by the celebrated Smea- 

pillow in meditation. |ton, although its plan was revised by Brindley 
_————— nn ——_ = =We sitll the more clearly appreciate the /[t commences at Grangemouth, on the Car- 
BRINDLEY, THE ENGINEER. impulse given to inland navigation in this coun-/|ron, at a short distance from where that rivet 
Concluded from p. 306. try, by the achievements of Brindley, and the | | fall s into the Forth, and originally terminated at 

; extent of the new accommodation which our| | Port Dundas, in the ne ighbourhood of Glasgow 
Brindley’s multiplied labours, and intense} eommerce has hence obtained within the last| A portion of this canal, owing to the great 
application, rapidly wasted his strength, and sixty or seventy years, if we cast our eye for | de scent of the ground over which it passes to- 
shortened his life. He died at Turnhurst, in} moment over the map of Great Britain, and| wards the west, has no fewer than twenty locks 
Staffordshire, on the 27th of September, 1772,| note a few of the principal canals by which] in the first ten miles and a half. It was after- 
in the fifty-sixth year of his age, having suffer-| the island is now intersected in all directions. | wards carried farther west to Dalmuir on the 
ed for some years under a hectic fever, which First, there is the Trent and Mersey canal,| iC ‘lyde; and is now connected with the Glasgow 
he had never been able to get rid of. In his| which we have already mentioned, and whic hj and Saltcoats canal, whose course is across 
case, as in that of other active spirits, the soul | was denominated by Brindley the Grand Trunk | the counties of Renfrew and Ayr, to the river 
seems to have Navigation, as, in fact, uniting one side of the | Garneck, which oye into the Atlantic oppo- 
kingdom to the other, and therefore especially |site to the Isle of Arran. More recently, a 
adapted to serve, as it has since actually done, | branch has been uae from its north-east- 
although the actual bodily fatigue to which his| by way of stem, from which other similar lines | ern extremity, along the south bank of the 
many engagements subjected him must doubt-| might proceed as branches to different points. | Forth, as far as Edinburgh; so that the whol 
less have contributed to wear him out. By this canal, a complete water communica-|now forms an uninterrupted line of canal na- 
No man ever lived more for his pursuit, or| tion was established, though by a somewhat cir-| vigation from the east to the west coast of 
less for himself, than Brindley. He had no} cuitous sweep, between the great ports of Liver-| Scotland, also unites the two opposite seas, and 
sources of enjoyment, or even of thought, ex-| pool on the west coast, and Hull on the east. | indeed runs pre tty nearly parallel to a part of 
cept in his profession. It is related, that hav-| A branch from it, the Staffordshire and Wor-|the line that has just been described. It was 
ing once, when in London, been prevailed up-|cestershire canal, was afterwards carried to|commenced in 1802, under the management 
on to go to the theatre, the unusual excitement |the river Severn; and thus a union was eflect-|of Mr. ‘l'elford, who conducted it throughout 
so confused and agitated him, as actually to}ed between the port of Bristol and the two! and was first opened on the 23d of October. 
unfit him for business for several days, on which already mentioned. ‘This branch, being about! 1822. The distance between the German and 
account he never could be induced to repeat | forty-six miles long, was also executed by Brind- ' Atlantic oceans, measured in the direction of 
his visit. His total want of education, and lle y, and was completed in 1772. Similar com-/this canal, is two hundred and fifty miles; but 
ignorance of literature, left his genius without | munic ations were subsequently formed from|of this nearly two hundred and thirty miles, 
any other field, in which to exercise itself, and | other points on the south coast to the central) consisting of firths and lakes, were already 


PHILADELPHIA. 


“ O’er-inform’d its tenement of clay;” 


spe nd its strength, than that which the pursuit i. ‘ounties. But the most important line of/navigable. ‘The canal itself, therefore, which 
of his profession afforded it: its power, even| English canals is that which ext nds from the} has cost about a million of pounds sterling, is 
here, would not probably have been impaired, | centre of the kingdom to the metropolis, and, only, properly speaking, about twenty miles in 
if it could have better sought relaxation in va-| iby falling into the Grand Trunk Navigation, | le noth: and had not steam navigation been 


riety; on the contrary, its spring would most} 
like sly have been all the stronger, for bei ing oc 

casionally unbent. We have alre ady mention-| Of this line, the principal part 1s formed by: that the cut would have been nearly useless 
ed that he was all but entirely ignorant of! what is called the Gra: 


forms in fact a tial communication by| fortunately discovered while the work was go- 


water all the way from London to Liverpool. ing on, there seems every reason to believe 


‘ 


| Junetion Canal The entire leneth of the canal navigation 


reading and writing. He knew something of} which, commencing at Brentford. stretches! already formed in Great Britain and Ireland. 
figures, but did not avail himself much of their} north-we st till it falls into a branch of the}) not much under three thousand miles 
assistance In pe rforming the calculations which} Oxford canal. at Brau mn. In North mpton-| The whole of this is the creation of the last 
we re fre quent ly necessary im the prose cution | shire, passing atone place (Blisworth) through! seventy years, during which pe riod. therefore 
of his mechanical designs. On these occa-ja tunnel three thousand and eighty yards in! con iderably above forty miles of canal ma 
sions his habit was to work the question, by} length, eighteen feet high, and sixteen and a} be said to have been produced every year, 

a method of his own, chiefly in his head, only| half wide. The Regent and Paddington canals} a truly extraordinary evidence of the spirit ani 
setting down the results at particular stages of! have since formed communications between| resources of a country, which has been able 


the operation; yet his conclusions were gener-|the Grand Junction Canal, and the eastern, | to continue so large an expenditure, for so long 
ally correct. His vigour of conception, in| western, and northern parts of the metropolis. |a time, on a single object; and which has in ¢ 
regard to machinery, Wus so great, that, how-|'The whole length of the direct water-way thus| single year, during that period, spent almost 
ever complicated might be the machine he had | esti ablished between Liverpool and Lon don. is}as much money upon war as all those canals 
to execute, he never, except sometimes to sa-| about two hundred and sixty- four miles; but!toeether have cost for three quarters of 


tisfy his employers, made any drawing or mo-|if the different canals which contribute tolcentury. If Brindley had never lived, we 
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session of much of this accommodation; for|*tene: and a number of private stone buildings are 
the time was ripe for its introduction, and an springing up. Waterloo and Hastings labour under 


; great disadvantages, from the bridges on the road to 
increasing commerce, every where seeking! }reetown having been carried away by the last rains, 


vent, could not have failed, ere long to have | This, however, must be remedied, if possible, in some 
struck out for itself, to a certain extent, mere the. les before the ensuing rains, for the safety of 


should undoubtedly eve now have been in re a good sized church and market-house of 





Soe . . the lives of the passengers, many of whom are 
new facilities. But had it not been for the ex-|'° “Yes © I ro y 
strangers from the interior of the country trading to 


ample set by his adventurous genius, the pro- the colony. The manager at Hastings is endeavour- 
gress of artificial navigation among us would|ing to erect new bridges, with the workmen and 
probably have been timid and slow, compared | others of the village, who give labour and furnish 


. : +n a)]| materials atis: s object cannot be accom- 
to what it has been. For along time, in all|™aterials gratis: but this obj i 
5 : reais ay , 
likelihood, our only canals would have been a|Plished without some little expense to government 
ree ? : | for the necessary iron work and nails. 
few small ones, cut in the more level parts Of} «| have not long returned from York and the Ba- 
the country, like that substituted in 1755, for | nanas. At the former place, a few stone houses 
; I . ; 
the Sankey Brook, the benefit of each of which| have been completed, and others in progress of 


- ‘ sah j j 4 . . ah: . . iaien aati som 
would have been extremely insignificant, and | building by the disbanded soldiers located there. | 



















































confined to a very narrow neighbourhood. He 
did, in the very infancy of the art, what has 





aim at aloss to imagine why the Bananas, the finest 
land in this part of Africa, should have been so long 
overlooked. I have located 150 liberated Africans 


not yet been outdone; struggling, indeed, with! on them, and intend to settle there as many more.” 


) , : : 
such difficulties, and triumphing over them, as| 


sors might have to encounter. By the bold-| 
ness and success with which, in particular, he! 
carried the Grand Trunk Navigation across| 
the elevated ground of the midland countries, 
he demonstrated that there was hardly any 
part of the island where a canal might not be 
formed ; and, accordingly, this very central 
ridge, which used to be deemed so insurmount- 
able an obstacle to the junction of our oppo- 
site coasts, is now intersected by more than 
twenty canals beside the one which he first| 
drove through the barrier. It is in the con-| 
ception and accomplishment of such grand 
and fortunate deviations from ordinary prac- 
tice that we discern the power, and confess 
the value, of original genius. 

The case of Brindley affords us a wonder- 
ful example of what the force of natural tal-| 


Again, on the 30th June, 1829, he thus writes :— 


could be scarcely exceeded by any his succes | ‘*Asthe liberated Africans are delivered over to 
} > SCi ) i succes- |} 


the department by the Mixed Commission Courts, 
the boys and girls above a certain age are apprenticed 
out, and the men are sent tothe different villages 
and located on the sides of the road; each man re- 
ceiving a chain and a half in front, and about seven 
in the rear. He is first instructed in the method of 
building his house, and afterwards in preparing and 
cultivating the ground, so that he may be provided 
with sufficient sustenance at the period when the al- 
lowance granted by government ceases. ‘The system 
which is now pursued, of requiring the newly im- 
ported Africans to combine and assist each other, 
during the time they are supported, in completing 
their houses and cultivating the greunds, is condu- 
cive to much good, as they are enabled more speedily 


per diem” (it was at first three pence a day, but ap- 
pears to have been reduced to two pence) “for six 


|} months, with the clothing, cooking utensils and ag- 


ricultural implements, given to them when first lo- 
cated, are found as yet quite adequate to their wants, 
and no further pecuniary assistance is afterwards re- 





ent will sometimes do in attaining an acquain-| 
tance with particular departments of science, | 


quired by them from government. 
“The country on each side of the road between 
the villages, by its being cleared and cultivated as 


in the face of almost every conceivable disad-| before described, assumes acheerful appearance, and 
PI 


vantage—where not only all education is want-| 
ing, but even all access to books. 


such instances, it may safely be remarked, that | 


far from proving the inutility of scientific ac- 


affords means of judging of the improvements the 


B *4}]| people are making in habits of industry. 
put of all} oo , : h ry | 
* The difficulty which has presented itself in aug- | 


| menting the population of some of the old establish- 
ed villages, owing to the sterility of the lands in their 


quirements, they only show how far, in one | immediate vicinity, has induced me to make a selec- 


particular line, natural genius can carry its 


possessors without cultivation ; and make us| 


regret their having wanted those helps which, 
even in that line, would have carried them so 
much farther. 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
SIERRA LEONE. 


Continued from page 3310 
After the death of Col. Denham, the task 
of reporting on the state of the liberated Af- 
ricans devolved on Major Ricketts, who thus 
writes on the 27th March, 1829. 


“ | have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 15th November last, which I re- 
ceived while on a visit of inspection of the distant 
villages where I had gone for a few weeks, in order 
to encourage and instruct the liberated Africans in| 
the culture of exportable produce, and to endeavour 
to impress upon them the advantages that would re- 
sult from it; and | have great hopes from the dispo- 
sition already evinced, that a large quantity will be! 
brought to market this year by those who have it in 
their power to procure seeds and plants. 

“The liberated Africans at the different villages 


appear happy; Wellington and Waterloo are im-| 
At the former place, } 
they are building by subscription among the inhabi-| now in progress of building, good houses. These are | the colony are still progressively improving, and the 


proving fast in respectability. 


tion of two pieces of unoccupied ground near Cape 
| Sierra Leone, and about three miles distant from 
| Freetown, where I have formed two villages capable 


|of settling eight hundred families. Their situation | 


| being so contiguous to the capital, and consequently 
within range of frequent inspection, | have reason to 
hope, from the means afforded the new settlers by 
| the capabilities of the soil, and the advantage which 


they possess of fishing in two deep bays on each side 
of the points of land upon which the villages are 
| formed, that great progress will be made by them in 
industry. Although these places have been but re- 
cently formed, and the individuals composing the in- 
habitants rescued from the holds of siave ships but a 
few months back, many of them are in the posses- 
sion of goats, pigs, and poultry, and on Sundays 
| appear cleanly attired. 


“In those villages where the disbanded soldiers of 


the West India regiments and Royal African corps 


to provide for themselves; and thus the two pence | 


ee 


_—_—$—$—_—————— ——————————————————_——_——_——_—_._— > nn nn — — —————————$———— 


principally mechanics and hawkers of merchandize. 
Many of the liberated Africans and disbanded sol- 
diers employ themselves in the burning of lime, saw- 
ing of boards, cutting shingles and clap boards, all 
of which are carried for miles from the spot where 
they are prepared to their villages, and from thence 
either brought to Freetown by land, or by water in 
canoes which are kept and bired out, for that pur- 
pose, by the liberated Africans residing in the villages 
situated on the banks of the river, or on the seg 
coast. In return for these articles they generally 
receive cash which is not kept dormant, for with that 
they purchase cattle from the natives trading to the 
colony, and taking them to the country villages 
where there is excellent pasture, they are fattened 
and afterwards sent to the market, and a profit of 
nearly one hundred per cent. is realized by this spe- 
cies of industry. Pigs and poultry are raised in the 
villages, and the market of Freetown receives from 
them an ample supply daily of this kind of stock, as 
well asof eggs and country vegetables, consisting of 
ochra, yavas, spinage and cocoa-tops; also yams, 
cassada, cocoa, Indian-corn, ground-nuts, pine-apples, 
sugar-cane, fire wood, salt, grass, &c; the value of 
these articles may be estimated by the well-known 
fact, that a labouring man can go into the market 
and purchase as much food for a penny halfpenny as 
will suffice fortwo meals. Some of the persons sup- 
plying the market are known to travel from Water- 
loo and Hastings, the former being twenty-two and 
the latter sixteen miles from Freetown, carry ing their 
produce in baskets on their heads; this kind of in- 
dustry clearly manifests the desire the liberated Afri- 
cans have to labour voluntarily, to enable them, by 
honest means, to become possessed of those luxuries 
which they see their more wealthy brethren enjoying. 

* The police of the village is administered by th 
liberated Africans, each settlement being allowed 
| from eight to ten special constables, and two con- 
| stavles paid by the government. The managers, and 
the gentlemen attached to the Church Missionar; 
society, perform the duties of magistrate, commis- 
| sioner of the court for the recovery of small debts, 
and coroner, and one day in the week is set apart fo 
hearing of cases of a trifling nature; those of seriou 
consequence are investigated immediately on thei 
|coming to the knowledge of the individuals autho- 
|rized to take cognizance of them. 

“The liberated Africans have given evident pri 
of their affection for the laws as they are aduninis- 
tered, by the interest they show in im plic itly obeying 
them; and when it has been found requisite to 
adopt local regulations particularly affecting them, 
they have cheerfully conformed to them. By an a 
j}for keeping in repair the roads and bridges, every 
adult male in the culony is bound to give six days 


labour gratuitously, and the provisions of the said act 


Lare enforced about the latter end of November, when 





the liberated Africans come forward, leaving pro- 
bably their daily work, at the risk of incurring thei: 
employers’ displeasure, to give the assistance wliic! 
they are called upon for. ; 

* The numerous factories established by the mer- 
}chants up this and the adjacent rivers, for the pur- 
ichuse of the teak timber cut by the natives, art 

partly worked by the liberated Africans apprentice: 
Ito those persons; and so very useful are they foun 
jin the rafting and cutting the timber, and “sawing 
{boards and seantling, that many of them are re- 
| ceiving from four to five dollars per month with food 
jand clothing, At the expiration of the period of 
| their apprenticeship (three years) they are delivered 
lover to the department and settled, without any 
expense to governiment, in the villages; but many 
prefer remaining at the factories to labour for wages 


| Jn the large villages, where the liberated Africans 


are settled, the inhabitants generally derive eminent |have the advantage of a resident clergyman, the 
benefit from the pensions being paid on the spot, and | beneficial influence of the Christian religion has been 
by the constant circulation of money: several have | eminently displayed ; and by tle exertion and assi- 
established shops for retailing merchandize, and duity of the Church missionaries, numbers of unfor- 
others who have been provident, have built comfort- | tunate beings, labouring under the grossest ignorance 
able stone and frame houses. This disposition and | and barbarisin when landed in this colony, have been 
spirit for improvement is most apparent at Welling-|converted to Christianity, and are now rendered 


ton, York, Hastings and Waterloo. | comfortable and happy in the circuinstances in which 


“ Several of the liberated Africans, who have ob- | they are placed, 
tained lots of land in Freetown, have built, and are| ‘* The schools for the admission of children born in 
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parents evince an anxious desire to avail themselves] degree of plausibility, and disguised under the| our religious Society, the rapacity of the sece- 
of the opportunity afforded them of obtaining useful) .hecious pretext of exalting the testimony to| ders has induced them to appropriate, wher- 
instraction fet iaariancee d) | the sufficiency of the divine light ; and there is| ever it was in their power, the property of 

apf sent reason to fear that in some instances they have| 'riends to their own exclusive use; conse- 


trhemng es : 
FOR THE FRIEND. | produced an injurious effect on the minds of| quently, many meetings are left without schools: 
} 





EDUCATION. | Friends who were little disposed to unite with|and to send the children of Friends to be 
(Continued from page 309.) |the party, in their rejection of the fundamen-| taught by those who have denied the Christian 
Not only were the early Quakers the Friends) ‘@! doctrines of the Gospel. faith, would be hazarding their religious prin- 


of learning, but the Society, at different peri-| It therefore becomes a serious duty with} ciples, and subjecting them to the pernicious 
ods down to the present, has continued to, those who feel a secret disinclination to unite) influence of evil communication. Where the 
evince a concern for the diffusion of useful)!" the promotion of education, to examine} children of I riends in a neighbourhood are 
knowledge, and the benefits of a religious and carefully into the ground of their objection, | few in number, it would be impracticable to 
liberal education among its youthful members. and the motives which actuate them; and to| make up a select school of sufficient size to 
With a view that the children of Friends, both reflect that, by giving way to such views, they| compensate a teacher, unless parents can A be 
poor and rich, may be furnished with literary |®"e withdrawing their support from a concern] so fully awakened to the importance of a 
instruction, it has been made the duty of sub-| which has engaged the attention of the Soci-| guarded education, as to be willing to procure 
ordinate meetings annually to reply toa query | &tY from its first rise, and which it has always it for their offspring at a greater sacrifice of 
on this subject; and although the provision considered as intimately connected with the| money than they have been wonttomake. For 
made by many meetings for the instruction of improvement of the rising generation, and the; my own part, [ cannot conceive any mode, in 
Friends’ children has been far below what it|!uture prosperity of the body at large. | which a parent could make a more productive 
ought, and what it was intended to be, yet the! Another circumstance which has had an un-/ or valuable investment for his children, than 
query shows that the Society, in its collective favourable influence on education, is the mista- by expending his money in procuring for them 
capacity, has endeavoured to cherish and pro-| ken idea, that the spirit and meaning of the a liberal education in the various branches of 
mote among its members the acquisition of annual query is complied with, by furnishing | useful knowledge, while at the same time their 
useful knowledge. | the children of the indigent with a moderate| manners and morals were carefully guarded, 
Many benevolent and pious individuals be- share of instruction in the simplest elements | and their minds imbued with the principles of 
longing to the Society have contributed large}! literature, and by the establishment of} the Christian religion. oi 
oom of money, and devoted much of their schools, superintended by committees of month- ; It was the sentiment of William Penn, and 
time, to the foundation and support of schools, ly or preparative meetings, where those ele- it ought to be the standing motto of every 
where the different branches of a good English| ™€"ts are taught by persons in membership | person who is entrusted with the education of 
education might be obtained; and had the sub- with Friends. It not unfrequently happens children, that “GOOD INSTRUCTION IS BETTER 
ject claimed in the minds of Friends generally, | that the price paid for the tuition of children) THAN RIcuEs.” It is the most valuable estate 
that serious attention which its importance de-| 2 these schools, is so low, that, in order to ob | that a father can bestow upon his offspring, and 
mands, or been met with a liberality commen-| ‘#!" @ subsistence, the teacher is compelled to/ no reasonable sacrifice should be considered 
surate with its magnitude, I believe incaleu-| crowd his school with a much larger number | too great to purchase it. , Parents toil 
lable blessings would have resulted to Society: | °* scholars than he can properly attend to:|from year to year, with anxiety and care, 
and many whe ete entangled in the misty laby-| S°™e> of course, must be neglected, and lose | in order to accumulate a little property which 
rinth of unbelief, might have been preserved even the slender opportunity of instruction they may transmit to their offspring; and with- 
from the snare of the destroyer. which such imperfect schools afford; and in| in certain limits, the feeling that prompts them 
But the want of a deep and individual con-| ™@"y mstances, the whole amount cf a year’s) to it is commendable. But how often is it the 
viction of the importance of the concern, of compensation Is so small, as scarcely to equal case that every other concern is sacrificed to 
a lively and paramount interest on the part of| the wages that could be earned by a common| this all absorbing passion’ the primary con- 
parents in the religious welfare and guarded labourer. Under such circumstances it is im-|cern, as respects their children, seems to be 
education of their offspring, combined with! possible that schools can ever attain a respecta-|to teach them to make and save money; liter- 
the devastating effects of that spirit of unbe-| sle or permanent footing; tor even if penury| ary instruction is pursued no further than just 
lief, which of latter years has been so widely and want should induce a man of talents and/| what may enable them to transact money mat- 
diffused through the Society, have tended great- education to take charge of such an establish- ters, while religious education is totally ne- 
le to retard the accomplishment of the views| Ment, he would only remain until he could find glected. Such parents—and I fear there are 
of Friends in relation to this interesting sub-|* situation where his qualifications would be} not a few—seem to forget that their children 
ject. It is well known that the Hicksite| more justly appreciated; and in a country| have minds as W ell as bodies; that they are 
preachers have declaimed with great earnest-| Where extraordinary exertions are making to| mortal and immortal beings, who cannot for 
ness against education, and spared no pains to| Promote liberal education, such situations are | ever delve in the earth and plod on in the pur- 
bring it into discredit. ‘The reason of this is not very scarce. Frequent changes in the} suit of riches,—that in a little while they will 
obvious: they must have perceived that the teachers of schools is the necessary conse-| be translated to a country where those riches 
minds of the illiterate were much more easily | ence, and all the unsettlement and interrup-} will be of no value, and that no convenience 
influenced by positive and unfounded assertions, ion which attend such an event; while parents) or comfort that wealth can purchase for the 
than those whose greater knowledge enabled who send their children to them, are compel-| body, will compensate for the lack of mental 
them to detect the false notions they promul-| ed to put up with such incompetent teachers} cultivation, or counteract the withering and 
cated. Ignorance and credulity often go hand| ®S cannot finda better market for their time and | baleful influence which ignorance and avarice 
in hand; and hence the groundless cavils which | talents. If, therefore, the schools of Friends| must ever produce on the human mind. 








thev raised against the Christian religion, found| are m = V : ut they owe . be, there must be acl , H. G. 
~ e } sm » ore , tal “Ee 2 ar ‘ > - a nued. 
easy access to the minds of those whose want! ™0re erally evinced on the part of parents, (To be continued.) 


in paying for the education of their children, 
so as to hold out an adequate inducement to 
engage competent and properly qualified per-| _ 7#ikness of a Soap Bubble.—Newton succeeded in 


x ices : ; ae -determining the thickness of a very thin lamine of 
that we find among the followers ol Hicks so} sons, by which I uase not only Poa ol transparent substances, by observing the colours 
good talents and liberal education, but whose! which they reflect. A soap bubble is a thin shell of 


Jarge a portion of persons extremely ignorant, | ae t 
© moral and religious character renders them a} water, and is observed to reflect different colours from 


ot only of the evidences and doctrines of| a t : 0 ; 
7 ‘| satian faith, but ev of the elements! good example to their infant charge, and likely | different parts of its surface. Immediately before the 
o-sgiau* venta odie rdingias F -.| bubble bursts, a black spot may be observed near the 


of an English education. _ pee Her — the principles of the Chris- top. At this part the thickness has been proved not 
The objections of the Hicksite preachers to| "*? religion. ; to exceed the 2,500,000th of an inch.—Dr. Lardner’s 
learning have sometimes been urged with a In the separation which has taken place from | Cabinet Cyclopedia. 


of information prevented them from perceiv-| 
ing how utterly destitute they were of truth) 
or reason. It is owing to this circumstance 
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Job R. Tyson, Esq. 
(Continued from p. 308.) 


Having thus disposed of the charges whichi| 
concern William Penn as proprietary of Penn-| 
sylvania, | come to the discussion of the dispo-| 
sitions which have been attributed to him, con-| 
sidered as a man and a Christian. [| approach 
these with reluctance, not solely on account of 
their intrinsic delicacy, but because most of| 
the reflections have been made or repeated by | 
Gordon in his recent history of Pennsyi- 
vania. It is a subject of regret that a history 
which discovers creditable research, care, and 
precision, should have given its sanction to! 


opinions involving the reputation of an indi-| 
vidual, whose illustrious deeds form one of the| 
brightest pages in the national annals. —Inde-} 
pendence is necessary to the integrity of narra-| 
tive, and when, as the champion of truth and | 
the dispenser of justice, the historian perceives} 
impropriety of action or obliquity of motive,| 
and has proofs not to be controverted—facts | 
unequivocal and superior to distrust or expla-| 
nation——he is bound in honour and in con-| 
science, fearlessly to record the fruit of his in-) 
vestigations. But it is certainly a more pleasing | 
task to present unveiled the beauty and majesty | 
of virtue, where nothing appeared but the mean- | 
ness and deformity of vice—to remove the film of | 
prejudice and blot out the errors of misconcep- | 
tion. It was with pain, therefore, that | observed 
scattered over Gordon’s book, the charges, 
that the province was too quiet, monotonous, 
and circumscribed, for Penn’s ambitious long- 
ing after distinction—that the gratifications of 
the court of St. James were too alluring for) 
the lifeless tedium and unattractive obscurity 
of such a residence—-that he sacrificed his time 
and fortune in the pursuit of fame—and that, 
having drunk deeply, in common with his sect, 
‘of the puritanical spirit which drew its ju- 
risprudence from the Old Testament,” his laws | 
in reference to the minor morals of society 
were unnecessarily severe.* Perhaps of all 
the imputations which have been brought to 
sully the memory of Penn, that which ascribes 
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nner as 


An Examination of the various Charges brought) he was shunned by the companions of his|kind, or function that could satisfy the pruri- 
by Historians against Wit1iam Penn, both) youth; while his disregard of the rituals of the|ency of an aspiring man. It was the instru- 
as a man and as a political governor— By) national church induced the belief that he was|ment only of doing good to others. The 


}an enemy to religion. No course of conduct| royal sun-shine in which he seemed to bask, 


could be more at war with the suggestions of| while its genial and invigorating rays were freely 
ambition than that which he pursued, in defi-| imparted to all for whom it was solicited, only 
ance both of the entreaties of Sir William, and| served to dry up his means, and to stop the 
the uplifted and powerful arm of secular au-| fair current of his prospects. To it, in a great 
thority. In opposition to the sentiments of all|measure, may be attributed the calumnies of 


| who could accelerate his rise, or promote his| Bishop Burnet--the insinuations of Lord Lit- 


interests, in England, he devoted the powers |tleton—the hue and cry of the high church 
of his mind to the grand scheme of universal |party—the temporary deprivation of his pro- 
toleration. He made it the ground-work of|vince—and the other numerous injuries to 
his social system in Pennsylvania ; to promote|which he was subjected in the early part of the 
it he renounced fortune, and subjected himself|subsequent reign. His mission to the Hague 


| to all the evils arising from exasperated secta- | was signalised by an act of private justice, which 


rian zeal. Reports the most injurious to his|reflects upon him distinguished honour. At 
pretensions, as a Quaker, were circulated|his urgent request, the king permitted him to 
against him, in consequence of these exertions. |invite the return to England of the illustrious 
He was called a Jesuit—declared to have been | Locke, then a voluntary exile in Holland on ac- 
educated at St. Omer’s—to have taken orders |count of an arbitrary divesture of his rights at 
at Rome—obtained a dispensation to marry,|Oxford. The act of toleration which passed 
and officiated, in many instances, as a priest at| during the reign of William and Mary, has been 


| Whitehall, St. James’s, and elsewhere.* So/justly ascribed to the impression produced by 


fierce and loud were his enemies, and so seri-|his writings and conversation, both upon the 
ous the nature of some of the charges, that he|king, while Prince of Orange, and the people. 
was for a temporary period abandoned by the| He laboured not merely for toleration, but the 
most estimable of his associates. Among it|removal of tests; and it was in reference to this 
all he was capable of using language such as|subject, at the Hague, that he is said to have ir- 
the following: “* | have been made willing to|ritated Burnet, who was endeavouring to per- 
relinquish and forsake all the vain fashions, |suade the prince against giving it his sanction. 
enticing pleasures, alluring honours, and glit-|'The discussion of the topic left Burnet in a 
tering glories of this transitory world, and|fever which displays its effects by a sneer, in his 
readily to accept the portion of a fool, from |famous “History of his own Times,” whenever 
this deriding generation, and become a man of|the occasion justifies an allusion to Penn. It 
sorrows, and a perpetual reproach to my fa-|cannot be necessary to detail the evidences of 
miliars.”’t the zeal or the amplitude of his efforts in regard 

His attendance at court was prompted by|to his sect or colony; suffice it to say, that in 
pure and disinterested views of benefit to his |every emergency he was the eloquent and 
sect, his colony, and the cause of religious successful organ of both. But the public bene- 
freedom. Through his instrumentality the| factions which he was the means of dispen 
privileges of the first were enlarged by the dis-|sing, are not the most amiable fruits of his in- 
pensation of oaths—wrongs inflicted upon the | fluence and familiarity with James. Bernard 
second, were redressed and its rights restored |Croese relates that Penn’s house and gates 
——and the latter was prompted and finally re- | were always thronged with suppliants, desiring 
cognised. We have many proofs of his ready |him to present their addresses to his majesty; 
access to the monarch; and we are not left!that sometimes “ more than two hundred’”’ were 
without the reasons, as well as consequences |to be seen soliciting an audience. His fear- 


resulting from it. James II. while duke of|less and laudable conduct in writing a letter 








York, was the friend of Sir William; and up-|to the king on behalf of the fellows of Mag- 














































to him worldly ambition, is the least suscepti-|,, pis accession to the throne. having pro- 


ble of support. The solemnity of his pastoral | mised protection to the son, transferred to him 
or ministerial character—his life spent in acts} his warm attachment for the father. William 
of unostentatious benevolence—his habitwal| Penn was held in so high estitnation that he en- 
self-denial—his superiority to the utmost in- joyed the royal presence in exclusion of the 
flictions of sectarian fervour——as they should |}, ¢st peers of the realm, and was permitted to 
have protected hin from such a suspicion—| .tertain confidential discourse with the sove- 
are all directly at variance with the probs bility | 
of its truth. A synoptical view of his life will) oF the utmost secrecy and importance were 
abundantly repel the charge. 


es . {communicated to him with freedom. What 
The brilliant prospects offered to William) 


™ is family. : o einel a Cn va 
I enn from the sess 7 htt and the Po: | tification of ambition—for aggrandizement and 

‘ ‘ . - wane anoeion sae oe 
litical connections of his father, were sacrificed) ,f.61 But in the whole course of his cor- 
or relinquished, at an early age, by his adhe- 


| reign for hourstogether. Matters, it is related, | 


an opportunity was here presented for the gra- | 


jdalen College, after the royal determination 
had been made and expressed to elect a Ca- 
tholic to the vacant presidentship, is attested 
jin highly honourable terms by Creech, Dr. 
Sykes, and Sewel, in his “ History of the Qua- 
ikers.”” In giving an account of this epistle to 
‘Dr. Charlett, Creech says, that Penn nobly 
told the king, that he required an infraction of 
\their oaths, and that “such mandates were a 
force on the conscience, and not very agreea- 
ble to his other gracious indulgences.’ I can- 
not omit an additional instance of the private 
favours conferred through his agency, to eluci- 





©. respondence with James, from the period of! date the disinterested benevolence of his lead- 
ne a despised sect. Neither contempt) ,- . a : . = - “f . oo 
art < a os tie ian et adele Pt! his accession to his flight into France, we do|ling purposes. It is mentioned by the Earl of 
aches, the indignation of a doting pa- . cath Te = ow | ing ses. | her yt 
ee PS-\not see a single instance of interested solicit-| Buchan, in his lives of Fletcher of Saltoun and 
rent nor repeated imprisonments, were capa- 


ble of affecting the self-denying tenacity of his 
purpose. Reviled for the adoption of a garb 
and manners esteemed uncouth and repulsive, 








tion of these charges. 
* See Gordon's History of Pennsylvania, pages 71, 


33, 88, 176.—et seq. | while a prisoner in the tower. 


ation. He derived from it neither personal |'Thomson. 
or pecuniary advantage; no emolument of any 


* See Penn’s reply to Popple’s letter for a refuta- 


t “ Innocency with her Open Face, &c,”"—written 


Penn, having become acquainted 
with the Scotch fugitives in Holland, most of 
'whom were persecuted Presbyterians, on his 
return to England, advised the measure of an 
indemnity and recall. Sir Robert Stewart of 
Coltness, who was among them, availed him- 
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self of the indemnity, and returned to his na- 
tive country. Some time after, Penn, meeting 
him in London, congratulated him on the plea- 
sure of realizing the ** mihi me reddentis agelli”’ 
of Horace. Sir Robert sighed and informed 
him that he had indeed returned home, but that 
he was stripped of his possessions, which were 
in the occupancy of the Earl of Arran. Penn 
immediately waited on the earl, who alleged in 
justification that he had received no other recom- 
pense than this estate for his troublesome and ex- 
pensive embassy to France. He was reminded 
in return, that what he had accepted, belonged 
to another; and told that if he did not instantly 
give an order for £200 to defray the expenses 
of Sir Robert to Scotland, and present secu- 
rity for the payment of a hundred a year, for 
his subsistence till political matters were ad- 
justed, it should be made “ many thousands 


difficulties? And let us ask these individuals) and associations which the mind receives in 
themselves by what means they have acquired) early life, to secure it against the influence of 
these admirable traits. ‘They will say, by far| prevailing errors; and as far as possible, to 
the greater part of them at least, that it has| engage its prepossessions on the side of truth.”’ 
been by a painful and laborious course of self} If there be any class of people in the world, 
education ; that they have found, upon coming| from whose peculiar circumstances and prin- 
to years of mature reflection, their minds aj ciples an unexceptionable system of education 


waste overgrowing with weeds—their passions| might be anticipated as a natural result, it is 


rank—and their habits inveterate. ‘They will say| 
that the prime of their days and their strength has) 
been devoted to the severe toil of overcoming 
indulged habits and pampered inclinations, and 
that they would esteem it a blessing above all 
price, had the painful task been lightened by! 
early and judicious cultivation. And this is| 
the essential object of every sound theory of 
education ; not to cram the youthful mind with 
the greatest quantity of all sorts of knowledge, | 
but to develope in the boy the character be-| 








the Society of Friends. ‘The retirement from 
the world—the love of quiet contemplation— 
the habits of active benificence which are fos- 
tered by our institutions, are eminently favour- 
able to intellectual improvement. Unhappily, 
these cases have not hitherto, (in this country 
at least,) wrought out their natural effects. It 
is not my purpose, at the present time, to en- 
quire why this has been. A more serious task 
is now demanded at our hands. ‘The impe- 
dimentsin the way of this great achievement are 


out of his way with the king.’’ ‘This menace|coming the man, and to select from the wide| fast disappearing; and the triends of liberal 


produced an immediate compliance with Penn’s 
demand; and after the revolution, which hap- 
pened in two years, Sir Robert’s estate was 
wholly restored with the rents that had been 
intermediately received, subject only to the re- 
duction of the advancements referred to. ‘Thus 
was Penn's connection with the reigning 
prince, employed in the unostentatious dis- 
charge of the offices of public good and pri- 
vate justice, seeking less the removal of the 


range of human knowledge, those studies) education, if they make a united and vigorous 
which are found by experience to afford the| effort, will ere long be enabled to establish a 
most invigorating exercise fur the expanding| school that will meet the expectation of the li- 


faculties 
sound instructor will rely upon thoroughly 
teaching a few branches of learning, upon 
enforcing the proper method of investigation, 
by habits of close research and patient syste- 
matic thought, and upon imbuing the youthful 
mind throughout every nerve with ingenucus 


odious suspicions which attached to himself] feelings and the love of truth. 


than the accomplishment of his great and ge- 


nerous projects. 
(To be continued.) 





FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE WATCHMAN, NO. 20. 


These being the legitimate ends of educa- 
tion, how enviable is the condition of the youth 
in whose case they have been all gained! His 
mind is like a garden watered and digged, in 
which the good seed of the kingdom finds both 
depth of soil and shelter. Nor is it in the 


For gaining these great ends a beral and consistent members of our Society. 








FOR THE FRIEND. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
Of the Society of Friends. 


(Continued from p. 311.) 


“ Whilst 1 staid at Rhode-Island, the heat of the 
Indian war abated, for King Philip, the chief in that 
war of the Indians, was killed; and his party des- 
troyed and subdued; presently a sickness came, 
which proved mortal and took many away, few fa- 
milies in the island but lost some in two or three days 
sickness. Many Friends died, yet I constantly vi- 
sited sick families of Friends, although the smell of 
the sickness was loathsome, and many times I could 
feel all the parts of my body as it were loaded with 


| have been watching the progress which the | Power of man to do more than prepare the) it, so that | would say to sick families, it was much 
cause of education is now making among the|Child, by moral and intellectual cultivation, for}! did not carry their sickness away, 1 was so loaded 
4 - c > S . . i - i > i TSY > , 
members of our religious Society, and am dis- the reception of the seed of grace. It is alto-| therewith. After sometime it seized on me with 
5 


; ag ; such violence, that I was forced to keep my bed at 
posed to regard it as a decisive sign of a res- , 
toration to a healthy state in the body. can properly be improved, while the intellec- 
The first wishes of a Christian parent for his|tual part of our being lies waste. The two) 
children are, that they may walk in the fear of| "€-act upon each other, and as a strong sense} 
the Lord, and that they may fill up the measure of religious duty is required to keep the reason) 
of their social duties with honour and integrity. clear and subdue the passions, so the moral} 
In proportion as these feelings are deep and| Sense itself requires in turn the aid of a calm| 
sincere, will the desire increase to bestow upon|@n¢ unprejudiced intellect, and burns with the| 
our children that intellectual culture which = eo light * from the furnace of a fine un-| 
essential for the full developement of all the| “derstanding. 
faculties. ‘There have long existed in our So-} It may be contended that the influence which 
ciety certain vague ideas of danger to be ap-|is here attributed to education, is due to that| 
prehended from the influence and spread of| branch of it which is strictly called domestic, | 
learning. False learning and philosophy have|and that the more public and scholastic part, 
been confounded with the true ; because they} being limited to instruction in abstract or prac- | 
have been perverted from their legitimate uses, | tical science, can have little share in forming 
they have been supposed to possess an inherent|the morals and principles of the boy. As 
tendency to mischief ; because partial schemes | schools are generally taught, there is to much| 
of education have failed to produce any de-| reason for the assertion. But it is not true of! 
cisive influence upon the moral character, aj those institutions in which the great end of in-| 





gether a mistake to suppose that the moral| waiter Newberry’s, in Newport. 


* Then some loose spirits, that I had dealt with for 
their looseness, were glad, and thought their curb 
and reins were taken off; but the Lord healed and 
raised me up, so that in about ten days time I was 
able to appear in public meeting; and although my 
body was thin and weak by reason of travels and 
troubles with wrong spirits, loose livers and false 
brethren, yet the Lord’s power carried over all 
When I had staid some time labouring in those parts, 
and was clear of that service, I was drawn towards 


| New York, and James Fletcher being here in the 


service of truth, would go with me. So we took 


|our leave of Friends in the love of God, and took 


shipping at Rhode-Island for New York.” 


After relating the incidents of a visit to 
Hartford and New London, Wm. E. proceeds: 


“ The next morning we took our journey towards 
Long Island, and in three days came there, where 
Friends received us gladly ; but were much troubled 
in their meetings with several who were gone from 
truth, and turned Ranters, i. e. menand women who 
would come into Friends’ meetings, singing and 


liberal education has been supposed to possess} struction is steadily kept in view; and the | dancing ina rude manner, which was a great exercise 


but little moral influence. 
A single reflection is capable of putting all) parent, and watches over the formation of the 


these surmises to flight. Let any one survey| whole character, both moral and intellectual, | 


the circle of his acquaintance, and point out the} with parental solicitude. ‘The most essential 
men of the greatest moral and intellectual force | objects of education,”’ says one of the wisest of 
itcontains. Are they not those who think the| philosophers, ‘* are the two following: First, to 
most—have studied the most deeply their own | cultivate all the various principles of our na- 
characters—who subject themselves to the/ture, both speculative and active, in such a 
strictest mental discipline, who possess the| manner as to bring them to the greatest per- 
power of stripping a question of all that is ex-| fection of which they are susceptible ; and, 


traneous, and of grappling at once with its real|secondly, by watching over the impressions! 


| teacher regards himself as the delegate of the|to Friends. We staid in that part among Friends 


| fur some time, and had large and precious meetings 
| at several places; many of those Ranters came to 
meetings, yet the Lerd’s power was over them in his 
testimony, and chained them down: some of them 
were reached with it, and brought back to the truth, 
to own condemnation for their running out into 
liberty and wickedness. 

‘When we wereclear of that quarter, we took 
boat to East-Jersey,and came to Shrewsbury, where 
we staid some meetings, and were refreshed with 
Friends in the Lord; from thence went to Middle- 
town, and had a meeting there, at Richard Harts 
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horn’s, which was full and large; to which there came 
several of those people, that were tainted with the 


ranting spirit. One Edward Tarff came into the} 
meeting with his face blacked, and said, it was his 
justification and sanctification ; also sung and danced,| 
and came to me, where I was sitting waiting on the 
Lord, and called me old rotten priest, saying, I had 
lost the power of God; but the Lord's power filled 
my heart, and his word was powerful and sharp in| 
my heart and tongue ; I told him, he was mad, and 
that made him fret ; he said, I lied, for he was moved | 
of the Lord to come inthat manner to reprove me. 
1 looked on him in the authority of the Lord’s power, 





and told him, | challenged him, and his god that sent 
him, to look me in the face one hour, or half an hour; 
but he was smitten, and could not look me in the 
face, so went out. The Lord’s power and sense of it 
was over the meeting, in which I stoud up, and 
appealed to the rest, whether this was not the same 
power of God, in which | came among them at the} 
first, unto which they were directed and turned, 
when they were convinced of the truth; showing 
them, how they (i. e. the Ranters) went from it, and | 
were bewitched by a transformed spirit into strong 
delusions. It was a blessed heavenly meeting, peo- 
ple were tender and loving, and Friends comforted | 





and glad of that blessed opportunity. 

“ Next morning we took our journey through the| 
wilderness towards Maryland, to cross the riyer at 
Delaware-falls. Richard Hartshorn and Eliakim| 
Wardell would go a day’s journey with us; we hired} 
an Indian to guide us, but he took us wrong, and| 
left us in the woods: when it was late we alighted, 
put our horses to grass, and kindled a fire by a little| 
brook, convenient for water to drink: so lay down 
till morning, but were at a great loss concerning the 
way, being all strangers in the wilderness. Richard 
Hartshorn advised to go to Rarington river, about 
ten miles back, as was supposed, to find out a small 
landing place from New York, from whence there 
was a small path that led to Delaware-Falls. So we 
rode back, and in some time found the landing-place 
and little path; then the two Friends committed us 
to the Lord’s guidance, and went back. 

“ We travelled that day, aud saw notame‘creature; 
at night we kindled a fire in the wilderness, and lay 
by it, as we used to do in such journeys; next day 
about nine in the morning, by the good.hand of God, 
we came well to the falls, and by his providence 
found there an Indian man, a woman and boy with| 
a canoe: so we hired him for some wampampeg,* 
to help us over in the canoe; we swam our horses 
and though the river was broad, yet got well over; 
and, by the directions we received from Friends, 
travelled towards Delaware town along the west 
side of the river: when we had rode some miles, we 
baited our horses, and refreshed ourselves with such 
provision as we had, for as yet we were not come to| 
any inhabitants, Here came up to usa Finland man| 
well horsed, who could speak English, he soon per- 
ceived what we were, and gave us an account of 
several Friends: his house was as far as we could 
ride that day; hetook us there, and lodged us kindly. 

“ Next morning, being first day of the week, we 
went to Uplands, where were a few Friends met at 
Robert Wade's house, and we were glad one of| 
another, and comforted in the Lord. After meeting} 
we took boat, and went to Salem, about thirty miles, 
there lived John Fennick, and several families of 
Friends from England; we ardered our horses to} 
meet us at Delaware town by land; so we got 
Friends together at Salem, and had a meeting: after| 
which we had the hearing of several differences, and | 
endeavoured to make peace among them. 

“Next day we went by boat, accompanied by se- 
veral Friends, to Delaware town, and there met with 





: I ap- 
our horses according to appointment, but for a long| day, and he caused a servant to open the door, they prehend, however, that the desien of 
time could get no lodging for ourselves, or them; the| took me out of the boat, and led me to the house, for} "7 


inhabitants being most of them Dutch and Finns, 


and addicted to drunkenness. That place was then| presently my spirit was uneasy, and greatly dis- 
under the government of New York, and is _ , , 


called Pennsylvania, there was a deputy governor in 


it; so when we could not get a lodging, I went to} appeared plainly that they were gone from truth. 


the governor, and told him we were travellers, and 
had money to pay for what we called for, but could 
not get lodging for our money. He was very cour- 


* Shells, which were then received by the Indians for money. 


+} stand, but as two bore me up one by each arm, I had 


| peake, and as we crossed the mouth of York river a 


| were drowned, but we got into a little creck in 





} 


teous, and went with us to an ordinary, and com-| four leagues off; there I staid some days, and had 


manded the man to provide us lodging, (which was| meetings, and then James Fletcher left me. Ina few 


| both mean and dear) but the governor sent his man/| days | grew pretty well, that I could travel, and had 


to tell me that what | wanted, send to him for and| many precious meetings with Friends, both for the 
| should have it. worship of God, and the affairs of truth relating to 
“The next morning we took our journey towards| Gospel order. There was indeed need enough of 
Maryland, accompanied by Robert Wade and another help, for things were much out of order, and many 
Friend: we travelled hard and late at night, so came| unruly spirits to deal with. I had good service and 
to William Southerby’s at Saxifrax river. From) success, for the Lord blessed his work in my hand, 
thence we went among Friends on the eastern shore; “ But the country was in great trouble, and dan- 
in Maryland, where we had many precious hea-| gerous travelling in some places, the Indians being at 
venly meetings with Friends and others, for the) war with the Cliristians, and the governor, Sir 
worship of God, and men and women’s meetings to William Berkeley and Col. Bacon at fierce war one 
order the affairs of the church. A blessed time we} against another; so that the country was involved 
had together, to our mutual comfort. | in trouble, (only Friends stood neuter), and my being 
“ After some well-spent time there in truth’s ser-| there was not in vain on that account. I! travelled 
vice, | had drawings to go over the great bay of from place to place for a pretty time, then came 
Chesapeake, to the western shore, to visit Friends,| frigates from England with soldicrs to appease the 
and Samuel Groom of London, master of a ship, | difference between the governor and Col. Bacon. 
being there, sent his boat and two of his men to take| Col. Bacon died, and several of his party were exe- 
me over; that night one of the men was under much. cuted, others fined in great sums; but Friends were 
trouble of spirit, but we landed well early next morn-| highly commended for keeping clear. 
ing at the cliffs. I had many good meetings on that} * Now I was moved of the Lord to go to Carolina, 
side of the bay, and good service several ways, for| and it was perilous travelling, for the Indians were 


| there were some troublesome spirits gone out from|not yet subdued, but did mischief and murdered 


truth, that were a great exercise to honest true-| several; the place they haunted much was in that 
hearted Friends, the Lord gave me ability and un-| wilderness betwixt Virginia and Carolina, scarce any 
derstanding to deal with them, and to set truth and| durst travel that way unarmed; so Friends endea- 
its testimony over them, to the joy and satisfaction| voured to dissuade me from going, telling of several 
of Friends. | that were murdered. I considered, that if I should 
“ After some time spent there, I went to the east-| fall by the hands of these murderers, many thereby 
ern shore again, and had many precious meetings| would take occasion to speak against truth and 
with Friends, then took my leave in the love of God,| Friends: so I delayed some time, thinking the Lord 
in order to go down the great bay of Anamessy, to | might remove it from me, but it remained still with 
visit Friends there, accompanied with James Flet-| me. In the mean time | appointed a meeting on the 
cher, and three other Friends to manage the boat; but | north side of James’ river, where none had been, and 
meeting with very foul weather, and contrary winds, | there came several Friends a great way to it in boats; 
we were forced to put ashore in an island, and pitch | there came also the widow Houtland’s eldest son, 
the boat, having sails spread for our covering, we lay | with whom I walked near two miles the night before 
there all night. ; {the meeting, advising him of some disorders in the 
“ Next day, the weather being very foul with sleet | family, and so we parted; he, with some Friends, 
and snow and the wiud against us, we stood over the| went to one house to lodge, and I, with some other 
bay to Patuxent river, and came to Benjamin Law- Friends, went to the house where the meeting was to 
rence’s house, who received us kindly; we had a be the next day, but before morning a messenger 
good meeting there. After which the wind turning | came to tell me, the young man was dead. 
somewhat fair, we took boat and went on our jour-! To be continued. 
ney; but it was very cold foul weather, sleet and| 
snow, and we were all that day and most of the} 
night ere we got to the place intended, which we 
obtained with much difficulty. 


FOR THE FRIEND, 
Hicksite Inconsistency. 


It is remarkable how early after the separa- 


“ When we came on shore, I could neither go nor} .. ‘ 
tion, the Hicksites passed upon one anothe: 


isuch violent pains and weakness in my back and similar reflections with those they cast upon 


loins with piercing cold. We staid there two meet-| the meeting for sufferings, respecting the * Ey- 
ings, and soon after they took me to the boat in} tracts,’’ 7 * 
order to go to Virginia, for I could not go alone 
without help; we put into the great bay of Chesa- 


which they contemptuously denomina- 
ited “*the creed.” One of the clerks of the 
Green street society, who edited the Berean at 
storm overtook us, and the wind came against us, so} Wilmington, attacked the Christian doctrines 
that we were hard put to it to escape the breakers ; 

yet the Lord’s eminent hand saved our lives. 


of Friends, and avowed himself the “ enemy of 
* Word went to Friends in Maryland, that we 


all creeds.’ He joined in the outcry raised 
|against those harmless extracts, and fanned 
small island uninhabited, and were forced to stay | and spread as far as in his power, the flame 
there three nights, the wind being against us, also| of discord amongst Friends, 


the weather foul and stormy with rain, sleet and| towards the members of the 
snow: we had no shelter but the open skies, and the| fe 
wet ground to lie on; this augmented my cold and| | 
pain, but the Lord bore up my spirit, and enabled me} 


and disaffection 
meeting for suf- 
On the other hand, a new Hicksite 
paper, styled the Delaware Free Press, recent- 


rings. 


|to endure it, as in many other afflictions. As soon} ly commenced in the same place, speaking of 


as a season of wind and weather presented, we took| the epistle written by their late yearly assem- 


boat and set on our journey, so came to a branch of} blage, hints that it sarours of a “ creed,’ and 
Elizabeth river, to one Yeats’ House, where I had} 


: though it purports >a letter ¢ sse 

been before; he and his family were convinced of} ough S parperes te be a letter addressed to 

the truth. |the English yearly meeting, yet that it is de- 
“We came there in the night, a little before | signed more for * home” than abroad. 


the 
pistle was to produce an effect on the peace- 


ful Society in England, and that a certain letter 
quieted, being sensible things were wrong in that|'eceived from a minister there, who is prepar- 
house. Inthe morning the people got up, then it}1ng materials for a history, was the origin of 

it. Whether they were aware that his object 
was to collect information for that purpose, I 
know not; but ever ready to catch at any thing 
which affords the slightest hope of support to 
their cause, (witness Bank's pamphlet,) the 


I was not able to go alone, so set me in a chair; but 


After I had discoursed with them concerning their 
running out, and had admonished them, my spirit 
being very uneasy under that roof, | desired our 
company to help me into the boat, which they did: 
so we went to Elizabeth Houtland’s about three or 
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EE  ————————— 
Hicksites have doubtless imagined from the|brethren of the Green street society, they is-| thou art united in principle with them, as will 
Friend's enquiry, that they have advocates | sued minutes of disunity with the English min-| more plainly be seen in the sequel. Job Scott 
in England, and that possibly they might be )|isters then in that city, and advised them to re-| was a noble testimony-bearer against this dead 
able to produce a division there, and by that/turn home. image and its worship; and while his reputation 
means * reorganize’ a yearly meeting that} Itis really astonishing how soon these “ prac-|and influence remain uniinpaired, many will 
would own and cerrespond with them. ‘The | tical Friends” forget what manner of men they| never bow at its altar. It is therefore an im- 
circumstance has called my attention to “ a let- |have been, and how readily they can change| portant point to remove him out of the way.” 
ter from a Friend (Hicksite) in America,” writ-|their notes whenever it suits their purpose.| _ In this charge of dereliction of principle, the 
ten in 1826 as a reply to some comments of a lOne while they denounce “ foreign influence’’| Hicksites couple Friends in England and Ame- 
friend in England, upon the pamphlet of Job|as a primary cause of all the difficulties in the| rica together, and join themselves with W. C. 
Scott, entitled * Salvation by Christ,’ which |Society ; at another time, appreciating largely Brownlee in misrepresenting the Society. [n- 
pamphlet John Comly & Co. had published | the sustaining power of numbers,” they| deed they seem quite willing to avail themselves 
in violation of the order of the Society. It is|court the aid of that same foreign influence to| of his authority ; on another occasion since, 
surprising that those who wrote and circulated |strengthen their cause. They would now be/|they quote him for proof that they hold the 
that letter, teeming with misrepresentation and | thought to be in full fellowship with the Eng-| principles of our ancient Friends,which Brown- 
abuse. can so soon forget the bitterness of their | lish yearly meeting, and by no means the peo- lee asserts were deistical. While we reject 
feelings towards English Friends, as now to|ple to whom it alludes in disclaiming all con-| his charges against Friends as malicious and 
transmit to them a loving epistle for the pur-|nection with associations or persons, who deny unfounded, we leave the Hicksites to enjoy all 
pose of ingratiating themselves in their good|the fundamental doctrines of our Christian|the support and comfort they can derive from 
opinion. ‘The settled and unrelenting enmity,| faith. Relying upon numbers, they are often such testimony. It is a little singular that 
the disgraceful treatment, and the opposition|misled in their enumerations. Whilst they pamphlets on doctrinal subjects should be 
to their doctrines, which the Hicksites then |are really but a small minority compared with) couc hed in scurrilous language. I know of 
displayed, towards the English ministers, could | the great body of Friends, they represent them-|NO instance unless it be those of their own 
not, one would think, be retained in their re-}selves as a large majority, and therefore the| putting forth, and I have scarcely ever seen any 
collection, or they would not now thus at-|original Society, holding the principles of our | thing written by them which did not partake of 
tempt to intrude themselves upon that Yearly | primitive Friends ; on the contrary, they allege| intemperance, and an evident sneering at the 
Meeting. that those who condemn the Hicksite doctrines | doctrine and reputation of those whom they 
Previously to the introduction of extracts|as unsound and spurious, have degenerated and| oppose. ‘The letter | have quoted from par- 
from the * letter,’ it may not be amiss to re-| approximated to the reformed churches. The} takes of this character in a high degree, as will 
mind them of a few facts illustrating the tem-|letter to which I have alluded, says, “ Many’ still further appear. The charge of drawing 
per of the times. of the members of the Society to which he! the attention from the inward and only means 
Seven years ago a most shameful attack |(Job Scott) belonged, have, since his time, re-| of salvation is untrue. ‘The terms “* God ma- 
upon G. Withey’s address to Friends in|ceded from genuine Quakerism, in doctrine | nifest in the flesh,” were designed to designate 
America, was prepared in New York and on|and practice, and have approached what are|the Lord Jesus Christ, and Aim alone; and 
Long Island, which at the time, I was credibly | called ‘the reformed churches.’ Of this they | therefore I consider the application of them to 
informed, was read with marked approbation |are publicly reproached by our adversaries, in| the manifestation of the spiritin every man, to 
in a large company at E. Hicks’. Within| book spublished’on purpose to bring the Society | be improper, as tt would go to destroy the dis- 
Philadelphia yearly meeting, the same class| under odium ; and the reproach is but too well) tinction between him and us. Friends hold no 
of people treated this address with disdain| founded. Our country is teeming with pam-| other doctrines, and never have written or 
on account of its repugnance to the ‘* new|phlets, couched in intemperate and scurrilous| promulgated any other on the subject of re- 
views,” and put every obstacle they could in| language, written by members of our Society,| ligion, but those which the Society have always 
the way of its distribution. advocating the most irrational and unscriptural | preached and believed, and which are clearly 
They opposed the appointment of a meet-| doctrines ; drawing the attention from the in-| set forth and ably defended by that eminent 
ing for William Forster in New York, a cir-|ward, potential, and only means of salvation,| advocate for the Christian religion, Robert 
cumstance unprecedented in the experience of|* the light within,’ the holy Spirit in the soul,} Barclay. As the Hicksites chose to term those 
any approved minister from England. ‘God manifest in the flesh,’ in our flesh, to out-| doctrines, “ an outward religion’ —* a carnal 
The three female ministers from that coun-| ward and carnal objects, to outward blood, out-| Scheme of redemption,” “ as dark as Egyptian 
try, have sustained unparalleled insult from|ward laws, an outward sacrifice, an outward! darkness’’—-** a dead image,” and the worship 
their ranks, witness the “ scurrilous language” | seediator, an outward intercessor, an outward) of a dead image, it only goes to prove that they 
of the Christian Enquirer supported by the}redeemer, in fine to an outward religion, a\“ have receded from genuine Quakerism,’ 
Philadelphia and New York Hicksites, respect- | scheme of redemption, of, which Job Scott| and turned unbelievers; that they do deny, as of 
ing A. Braithwaite ; the outrageous conduct of|said, ‘it is dark as Egyptian darkness, a\®0Y avail in our salvation, the “‘ outward sa- 
the meeting at Alexandria, with Thomas|scheme with which his enlightened and re-| crifice,’ which the Lord Jesus Christ made of 
Wetherald and E. Stabler at the head of it, in}deemed mind was disgusted, and which he| himself upon the Cross without the gates of 
attempting to place on their minutes an un. | faithfully laboured by his ministry and writings Jerusalem; they contemptuously call him, ** an 
founded charge against E. Robson in her ab-|to expose in its own natural deformity, and in} outward Mediator’’—* an outward Intercessor, 
sence, and without her knowledge, but which|no work more than in the essay, entiiled ‘ Sal-|and an outward Redeemer,” and his worship 























was successfully resisted by her companion 
and one or two members of the meeting ; also 
the envious proceedings of the Darby elders in 
convening the elders of Concord quarterly 
meeting, and endeavouring to induce them to 
appoint a deputation to visit with censure Ann 
Jones, because she had laid open the rotten 
principles of Elias and Edward Hicks and 
others at that meeting. At the Baltimore 
yearly meeting of ministers and elders, the 
Hicksites there laboured hard to criminate her, 
but were confounded in their own counsels, 
and defeated in their aim ; and after the Hicks- 


vation by Christ,’ p. 14. This essay having! the worship of a “dead image ;”’ and have 
been condemned by the representatives of! therefore renounced the Christian faith, and un- 
Rhode Island, New York, and Philadelphia | deniably proved themselves to be an associa- 
yearly meetings. many years before Elias Hicks’! tion, distinct and separate from the great body 
new society was thought of, Friends are in no/ of Friends in England and America, who have 
way affected by its expositions. \from their origin been true believers in all 
Page 15, the writer proceeds :—* It is very| those fundamental doctrines. s 
obvious from late publications of Friends in _ 
England, and still more by the oral communi-| ; ; ven Tas CRIS 
cations of severa! ministers from thence, that this| “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
outward carnal scheme of redemption has been| Scarcely any Scripture passage has been of- 
adopted by some of the wealthy, influential| tener quoted by the Hickites than this, for the 
leading men and women amongst them ; and| purpose of lessening Friends, and placing 





ites of New York separated from the great|by thy letter [containing comments on Scott’s| themselves in a favourable light. But the more 
body of Friends in 1828, by joining their|Scheme of Salvation] it as plainly appears that/ their own proceedings are examined, the clear- 
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er it is manifest they will not bear the severity|could not with any propriety make use of. worked in frieze, and relieved in bright gold - 


of this test. ‘The manner in which they have 
unjustly withheld the money raised by Friends 
of New York, and to which they had refused 
to contribute, is proof positive in point. The 
instance related by the Miscellaneous Reposi- 


For instance, one of the records of the/in the centre are twelve precious stones, of 
Philadelphia monthly meeting, is retained by| immense value, (which represent the twelve 
a Cherry street member, who obstinately re-| tribes of Israel ;) the plate is surrounded by a 
fuses to deliver it, because he pretends it| large crown, on the top of which is the mound. 
is not yet decided which is Philadelphia| exquisitely ornamented with emeralds and ru- 











































tory, (see the last number of “The Friend”’)| monthly meeting ; whether that established 
displays a dereliction of principle which would| more than a century ago, or a meeting of Hick- 
seem incredible, did it not rest upon unques-|sites set up by an anomalous assumption of 
tionable authority; and while it illustrates the|authority at Byberry a few months since. 
natural tendency of their unbelief, must go to|'The contributors of the asylum are in. a very 
destroy all confidence in their pretensions. 1|dishonourable way deprived of their minutes, 
had before been made acquainted with the fact,|although the person withholding them is no 
by a friend of N. York, who also told me, that | longer clerk, nor has acted for two years in 
in the week preceding the yearly meeting of| that capacity. 

1828, a Friend applied for some of the books,} The object in recording these transactions, 
which he had afterwards to assist in paying|is not only to endeavour to undeceive those 
for, and when he met the person who had the| who have been unwarily drawn into error by 
key for the purpose of opening the book room, | the plausible profession of the leaders in this 
he declined furnishing him with any, until the| schism, but to furnish posterity with the data 
3d day of the following week, notwithstanding | by which they may justly estimate this spirit of 
the Friend had previously received expectations | separation, and the natural consequences which 
of obtaining what he wanted. Some of the| must ever flow from all such attempts to disor- 
more knowing Hicksites had, doubtless, antici- | ganise a Society holding the principles and the 
pated their separation, and chose to retain books|views of church government which Friends 
and money for their own exclusive use. I was|do. K. 

also informed that they refused paying a debt} tania 

contracted before the separation, in laying] Splendid Copy of the Pentateuch.. On Sa- 
some flag stones near one of the meeting iturday, the 26th of March 1830, was exhibited 
houses, which they hold and occupy, but which |at the New Synagogue, in Leadenhall street, 
Friends, rather than permit the reputation of| London, the Five Books of Moses, beautifully 
the Society to suffer, actually paid, although| written on parchment, and which are common- 


deprived of the benefit of the house, even the | ly deposited in the Ark. ‘This specimen of 
temporary use of the cellar, and obliged tothe art, with all its appendages, is allowed to} 
build a meeting house to accommodate them-|be unequalled, and the attempt to describe it 


selves. We have all along believed, however) will fall far short of its beauty and magnifi- 
light the Hicksites make of the importance of|cence. For taste, chasteness of workmanship, 
religious belief, that conduct is influenced by|and brilliancy of display, and the tout ensem- 


principles, and that where the solemn and un- |ble, it may be truly said, there does not exist its) 


changeable truths of the gospel of the Lord ‘equal in the universe. 
Jesus are denied, or held in little estimation, Chis beautiful relic is written upon vellum 
his moral precepts will begin to lose their force | prepared for the purpose, and which is sewn 


and effect upon such persons, until havingjon rollers at each end; these roilers are of 


loved darkness rather than light, the obliga-|solid gold, (old standard,) the caps are about 
tions of justice and verity will be regarded as|four inches wide, the edges beautifully chased, 
matter of mere expediency or accommodation,|and when rolled together, are bound by a 
which may be dispensed with as circumstances|broad silk band, edged with gold, and tied 
may dictate. ‘The Hicksites possess the most|with gold cord and tassels. ‘The whole is 
admirable faculty of adapting their consci-|covered with a purple velvet mantle or pall, 


| 
ences to the necessity of the occasion,——wit-| elegantly and richly embroidered in flowers 


ness the case of John Comley, who could not|of gold raised upgn the velvet, representing | 
conscientiously serve the yearly meeting, as|the rose, shamrock, and thistle, with festoons, | 


assistant clerk, till it became manifest that he|the top of the mantle representing a diadem ; 


was unable to succeed in carrying his own|the edge is surrounded with large gold bullion} 


scheme. No people can assume more upright| fringe ; 


words of their mouth are smoother than but-|ceive what are called the bells, made of fine 
ter—they are soft like oil, until it is needful to| gold, which stand erect ; the sockets fixing on 
carry their points, and then they are no longer] the pivots, represent the two tables of Moses, 
over nice as to the means, even should it be by! with the ten commandments. ‘The body of 
unfairness or violence. It is very much againsi|these bells is a coronet, beautifully worked ; 
their profession to go to law, but they will take] the border is studded with brilliants, emeralds, 
possession of all the property they can obtain, rubies, and other precious stones ; 
without being at all particular respecting the! coronet is a mitre 
process employed ; and if Friends seek for re-|top of which (chased in He brew characters, 
dress, they become exceedingly concerned that) ‘Holiness to the Lord,”’) rest the cushion, Bi- 
the affairs of Society should be brought into 
courts ; they then claim to be brethren, and/ richly chased, and worked curiously in gold— 
that it is very wrong for brother to go to law| the whole is surrounded by a number of small 
with brother. Not only have they retained gold bells, which continually tinkle as moved. 
the money and the estate of the Society, but] On the front is suspended, by a massive gold 
also some of its books of record, which they}chain, the ephod or breast-plate, curiously 


above the 


on the tops of the rollers are two} 
and pacific intentions than they do. The) pivots, about four inches in Jength, which re-| 


; supported by angels, on the! 


ble, and crown, surmounted by a pine apple,| 


|bies of beautiful colour. The crown is also 
|strewed with jewels of great value and bril- 
\liancy; the front stone is a fine water brilliant 
|of large size and great value. There is also 
|suspended by a gold chain the pojnter with 
which the law is read. This jewel is about 
| twelve inches long, and is of the finest gold, 
jat one end is a globe richly worked, and the 
| other represents a hand, with the fore finger in 
a pointing direction, and round the finger is a 
| brilliant ring; the whole length of this jewel 
|is entwined by the rose, shamrock, and thistle, 
chased, and beautifully executed.—From a 
late Foreign Journal. 
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| ‘There is no part of the contributions offered 
|to our acceptance, which we insert with more 
| pleasure, than pertinent essays on the subject 
| of education, and we can scarcely conceive of 
| any more intrinsically important to the exigen- 
cies of our day. The discussion of this theme 
which has already occupied a portion of our 
pages, has manifestly done good, and the sound 
and practical views contained in the essays under 
the signature of H. G. of which we publish to- 
day the second number, are well calculated to 
promote the same end. It may be thought 
| perhaps, that some of the remarks of this wri- 
ter are rather close; but it should be remem- 
bered, that where disease exists, if we expect 
the cure to be radical, there ought to be no 
disposition to evade the most searching appli- 
cations. We are glad also, to find the Watch- 
man at his post, reading a lecture upon the 
same topic, which though brief, is to the pur- 
pose, and in his accustomed strain of spright- 
liness and good sense. There is indeed, judg- 
ing from circumstances within the range of 
our own knowledge, an animating appearance, 
that the energies of Friends are daily becom- 
ing more and more stirred up on: this de eply 
interesting concern. May the spirit of revival 
‘soon, and diffuse itself, until it pervades every 
part of the Society, however remote or obscure 
In situation! 


OBITUARY. 

Departed this life in Haddonfield, N. J. on the 13th 
inst., Mary, wife of George Abbott, in the 57t} 
year of her age, a valuable member of the Society of 
Friends, leaving a numerous circle of relatives and 
friends to lament her loss. 


This amiable and interesting woman was distin- 
guished for the virtues that most adorn the female 
character. A devoted and firm believerin the dox 
itrines of a crucified Saviour, and strongly attached 
to the religious Society of which she was a member. 
| we trust the promises given to the faithful are rea- 
| lised, and her reward sure. 


| PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 


| ——— iinet 


Carpenier Street, near Seventh. 
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